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SO FAR AS I have seen, Turkey has not yet stated her in- 
tentions with regard to the forthcoming Peace Conference. 
She is, it must not be forgotten, an Ally, so will presumably 
be there. France, we know, has every intention of assisting 
and the latest to join in the rush of “ you want the best 
seats—we'll take them” is Spain. Spain, it seems, con- 
siders she has her right to be present if only because she has 
not actively participated in the war at all. 

At this rate, logic would suggest that one of the few 
countries to be overlooked in the scramble might be Great 
Britain. Logic, in the Who’s Who of Allies, has rather 
gone by the board in this war. Nevertheless, more sur- 
prising things have happened already and present events 
in Switzerland or China, to take two widely different 
instances, show that we have by no means scraped the 
bottom of that barrel whose name is Pandora’s Box. 
Already, liberated countries find that having two armies 
instead of one on their soil is not quite the dream of peace 
and plenty they had imagined, and if it should be felt that 
this is all the fault of the British, such a view would be 
easy to understand. Without the British, the war would 
have ended in 1940. We all agree on that. But whereas 
we may see ourselves as lonely champions, others may 
allow themselves to consider us as continuers of war and 
wreakers of havoc. Particularly would this view find favour 
among those seeking excuses with which to cover up their 
own laying down of arms and leaving others to their fate. 
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No one enjoys their cities, homes, livestock, orchards 
and vineyards being destroyed. Some of us may feel that 
we shall not be very welcome in Europe after the war ; 
others of us may ourselves feel that we do not want to go 
there. 

As for our own country, it may be impossible to leave 
it, but it becomes increasingly difficult to live in it. So in 
these dark days before dawn (itself always a trying period) 
it is pleasant to look outwards and overseas and, with so 
many from Australia and New Zealand in the streets on 
their way to the battlefields, it is but slight grace to acquaint 
ourselves with something of those countries, in so many 
ways less regimented than our own. This issue is accord- 
ingly, save for a review section, devoted to the Antipodes. 
War conditions make it not as representative as I would 
wish; indeed, though for some time announced, the 
number has been frequently postponed in the hope of more 
material arriving. But if variety is not its strong point, 
interest, I hope, is: and so I will leave you. 


IN SIGHT OF LAND 
By GEORGE MILLS 
THERE WERE A few minutes to go before sunrise, and in the 
cool, still greyness we stood along the starboard rail, 
unwashed, unshaven, carrying our water-bottles and life- 
belts, looking to the south-west, waiting for Australia to 
appear on the horizon. 

The blonde ship’s carpenter was talking. ‘ Brisbane,” 
he said, ‘‘ why, they got no hotels there. No place a guy 
can stay. In ’Frisco how many hotels you got? Hell, 
you got hundreds.” He flapped his hand loosely from the 
wrist in disgust. 

These days we were all travellers. They had set us 
wandering, young, ignorant, bewildered, and resentful 
where once only the privileged and the appreciative had 
set foot and we were apt to judge countries and cities by 
such insubstantial standards as girls, street-lighting, 
canteens, traffic regulations, ice-cream, and Sundays. 

“ You Limeys'’ll get plenty beer here,” said the carpenter, 
compensatingly, jerking his head towards the horizon. 
“You like beer, huh?” He spat over the side. 

“Hey, see that light,’ cried the soldier they called 
Schroeder. 

We looked in the direction of his outstretched arm and 
there, in the distance, in what looked like a long patch of 
cloud, a light winked suddenly. 

The word travelled down the rail. A light. A light must 
mean a lighthouse. Somewhere out there would be people, 
living on that lighthouse. People who belonged to the 
land like us. We hadn’t seen them for twenty-eight days. 

Klinch, one of the ship’s crew who looked after the 
refrigeration, came up on deck and stood behind us, 
puffing at his pipe. 

Well, there’s Australia,’ he said. “ You British’ll soon 
be with your buddies. Drinking jolly old ile, I siy. 
Look there.” 
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Then we saw that the great mass piled along the horizon 
was not ‘cloud but land. Now, as the haze slowly lifted, 
there could be no mistaking that hard outline, its immense 
length. 

We watched it in silence, expecting somehow to see a 
harbour or a city take shape, but it remained merely a dark 
silhouette, distant and mysterious. Even the winking light 
had vanished. 

The fat top-sergeant came along the deck, his shaven 
head glistening. 

“‘ Chow time,”’ he called. “ Let’s go, men.” 

The carpenter turned from the rail and regarded him 
coldly. “ Hey, soldier,” he said, “‘ ain’t you got no emotions. 
There’s land out there and these guys want to see it. 
That army chow ain’t worth eatin’, anyway.” 

Down below, in a new atmosphere of excitement and 
noisy discussion, we lined up for breakfast along the 
passageway that led into the little mess. 

The single fresh-water tap which had served four hundred 
men during the voyage still trickled into the bowl. In 
the kitchen, behind the wire grille, the cooks and mess- 
orderlies worked, stripped to the waist. 

“You guys heard the news ?”’ someone said. ‘“‘ There’s 
land out there.” 

“Yeah, but it ain’t home,” replied one of the cooks 
dampeningly. 

As the queue moved along the mess, waiters doled out 
the lukewarm coffee, the little sausages, the chopped raw 
cabbage and peanut butter that had become our daily 
breakfast. 

In the mess the deck was as slippery as ever with its 
coating of grease, coffee spillings, squashed butter pats, 
and, balancing our mess-tins, we slid and skidded across 
to the tables as the ship rolled. 

All conversation had to be shouted here because of the 
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pounding din of the engines and the incessant roar of hot 
steam as the mess-orderlies, or K.P.s as they were called, 
heated the water in the tanks where we washed our mess-tins. 

The boredom and surliness had gone from the men’s 
faces. . Even the M.P.s controlling the queue kidded us 

Hey, you guys seen any kangaroos up there?” | 

The sun came streaming down the iron stairway into the 
mess, lighting up the wet, untidy tables, the rows of men 
busily eating, with their lifebelts slung around them. 

Yesterday it had been rough, and the less squeamish 
ones as they sat eating could see the others in the toilet 
compartment, vomiting and retching into the lavatory 
pans. The ship was not designed for privacy. 

This morning, while we sat at breakfast, Merritt began 
playing the piano. It stood in the mess at the foot of the 
iron stairway leading up to the after deck. Yesterday the 
water had come over the side, down the stairway, and 
drenched the piano, but now it seemed little the worse as 
Merritt, above the din of the engines, thumped out the hit- 
tune, ““My Devotion,’ which we had picked up in San 
Francisco. 

For twenty-eight nights, standing around the piano in 
the hot, smoky, overcrowded little mess, eating our Fig 
Newton biscuits, swigging cautiously at our water-bottles, 
while the sweat poured from us, we had listened to Merritt’s 
selections, singing, tapping our feet, seeing Merritt’s wet, 
streaming back and heaving shoulder-blades in our dreams. 

Klinch and the fat little Mexican who was his assistant 
on the refrigeration plant, would stand and listen intently. 
Klinch could not understand how it was that an English 
soldier was forever playing American melodies. He knew 
English soldiers only through Kipling and to him, Merritt, 
with his piano-playing and his swing, seemed an in- 
congruity. 

The little Mexican, unbothered by such comparisons, 
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would lean over and shout, “‘ Hey, English kid, you play 
nice. I used to play guitar once. You play my favourite? 
‘Gettin’ Sentimental?? You play that nice,” and when 
Merritt obliged he would turn privately to Klinch, roll his 
eyes, and giggle. “Boy, oh boy. That reminds me of 
that pigeon on Geary in San Francisco. You remember ?”’ 

Now that we were in sight of land, I was sorry to be 
leaving Klinch. During his spells off-duty he had talked to 
me about his home in California, the university he had 
attended before going to sea, his new-found interest in all 
things Polynesian, and his desire, after the war, to come out 
and live, like Robert Louis Stevenson, in the islands. 

Together we laughed at and attempted to diagnose the 
differences and antagonisms which sprang up, aboard ship, 
between the party of British soldiers, of whom I was one, 
and the Americans. 

We decided that the British were essentially amateur by 
temperament, for as soon as Merritt had ceased playing the 
piano another Englishman would take his place and pick 
out some tune or other, no matter how crudely. But no 
American ever touched the thing. 

In the hot Pacific afternoons, leaning on the rail, looking 
out over the smooth, milky-blue water, we discussed all 
kind of things, oppositely and yet in the same groping, 
inconclusive, semi-educated manner that seems to dis- 
tinguish serious young people of the middle-classes the 
world over. 

Even in the confined quarters of a Liberty ship the others 
did not mix at all unless it was when duty brought them 
together on submarine watch or fatigues, when they seemed 
to establish common contact only in laughing abuse of one 
another’s national customs, idiom, and so on. 

After breakfast began the painful business of shaving. 
During the voyage there had been no fresh water available 
for this, save what we could gather in our water-bottles 
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after lining up in the crawling queues at the water-tap. So 
now, on the last day, we recklessly emptied these into the 
wash-bowls and hacked off our beards. 

Then, down in the chaos of the hold, which served as 
sleeping quarters, we began to sort our kit, taking off our 
filthy denims and donning thick, creased battle-dress, 
while the Americans changed into elegant sun-tans. 

A fatigue party was detailed and swept out the hold from 
end to end, brushing the Fig Newton cartons, the empty 
packs of Lucky Strike and Camel, Hershey chocolate 
wrappers, Pepsi-Cola bottles, Prince Albert tobacco tins, 
orange peel, and cigarette stubs into a great multi-coloured 
pile. 

Then, eagerly, we ran up the stairway to the sunlit deck 
for another glimpse of the land. 

There, to starboard, where for a month only the empty 
sea and sky had been visible, it lay, vast, solid and reassuring. 
We could now discern a faint, white line of surf, and 
beyond that a strange, dry-looking country, covered in 
grey-green scrub. 

Meanwhile another phenomenon had appeared. A 
corvette, her masts dipping from side to side, danced some 
distance ahead of us in the choppy waters. 

“The Limey Navy,” said the carpenter with a grin, 
pugnacious as ever. 

First the winking light, then the land, and now another 
vessel, the first we had seen. The long days of loneliness, 
danger, and boredom had suddenly terminated with these 
three events. 

“Next thing you know you'll be seein’ a woman,” said 
the carpenter. 

From across the deck the fat top-sergeant was shouting. 
“ All personnel below,” he called. And down we went 
British and American, officers, N.C.O.s, and men, excited 
as schoolboys, for debarkation orders. 


BRIGHT BIRDS ARE NOT SO SONGLESS 
By JOHN MANIFOLD 


PROFESSOR MurpocH oF the University of Western 
Australia once suggested the compilation of an anthology 
of Australian characters in foreign literature as a dreadful 
warning to us; really there is not a wide field to choose 
from—the Conan Doyle character who expires mysteriously 
muttering about “the Ballarat gang”, the Oscar Wilde 
millionaire, the universal Rich Uncle from the Goldfields , 
the romantic outlaw of the Captain Moonlight type, the 
superhumanly tall Anzac of last-war fiction, even the 
sinister “ tueur au boomerang ” on whom French romans 
policiers occasionally call, and of course the good old 
Botany Bay convict with the heart of gold. An appalling 
lot we are, are we not? Hardly less appalling than the 
English characters in our own novels—the convict, the 
remittance man, the Gentleman-Once, the aide-de-camp, 
the tourist, the Dook-in-Disguise, the pommie jackeroo— 
(““ What? England? That dreadful place where the 
convicts come from?’’) But doubtless our degraded 
landscape accounts for our degradation :-— 
A land where bright blossoms are scentless 
And songless bright birds. 

Thank you Masefield, and thank you Kipling, and thank 
you Lawrence, for dispelling that vulgar error anyhow. 

Confronted with the savagery and acharnement of our 
politics, the oddity of our sense of humour, the infrahuman 
stupidity of our laws and the easy way we ignore them, by 
our hair-trigger national touchiness and jealousy of 
criticism, by our strong revolutionary and innovatory 
tradition combined with intense reluctance to be hurried, 
by our artistic and musical and culinary richness and the 
excellence of the wines we don’t export, by our atrocious 
export produce in the same lines, by our oral literature and 
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by the Melbourne Cenotaph, the English visitor (who 
expects us to be English) decides that we must be American, 
and the continental visitor (who usually expects us to be 
black and naked) decides that we are a stray bit of old 
“Russia or an outlying province of Spain. 

In point of fact we are just Australian. Not American, 
not at all European, above all not English. A century and 
a half of strong sunlight cures most people of being very 
English. Also, a lot of us started by being: French, 
German, Italian, Polish, Irish, Scandinavian, and Slavonic. 
The gold-rush to Ballarat and Bendigo, you may remember, 
occurred shortly after the defeat of most of the European 
revolutions of ’*48, and we profited by harbouring the 
revolutionaries. Our own First Republic fought under 
a triumvirate of a Garibaldino, an Australian, and an Irish- 
man, but it fought under the Flag of Stars. 

The most conclusive proof of our existence as a nation 
is our literature. Unbeknownst to most other people we 
have been secreting a steady flow of verse and a thinner 
one of prose for most of our life, and without going back 
to Wentworth and Harpur for material we can produce for 
inspection an array of poets and novelists, alive or recently 
dead, which bears comparison with anyone. I cannot go 
into details of personalities, but it is at least possible to 
indicate schools and tendencies. 

Since Lawson’s day the most apparent cleavage in 
Australian literature has been between the Nationalists and 
the Europeanizers ; it is the same quarrel that was fought 
out in Russia in Gogol’s time, in Spain by the “ Generacién 
de ’98 ”’, in America only yesterday. On the whole (though 
there are very striking exceptions) the socially conscious 
writers whether Anarchist, Socialist, or Nationalist tend 
towards Jiterary nationalism ; the upholders of the status 
quo, the Art-for-Art’s-sakers (including Surrealists), and 
the commercial writers generally are Europeans. But 
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Brennan and Baylebridge are both in the political-Nationalist 
pantheon, and both were Europeanizing poets as far as 
style goes: Patterson, poet of the landed gentry, was 
nationalist in style but highly nostalgic and often Imperial 
in content; Norman Lindsay, though arch-priest of an 
Art-for-Art’s-sake cult, writes a beautiful colloquial 
Australian prose and has produced immortal studies of 
purely national types and landscapes in both prose and 
painting. Indeed there are times when his book for children, 
The Magic Pudding, seems the purest product of the 
nationalist school. I hope I haven’t given you a headache. 
I know that it’s puzzling, but we take even such involved 
literary issues rather seriously—a French visitor once 
remarked that the next Battle of Hernani would be fought 
in Australia. 

One “school” of Australian culture that usually gets 
overlooked is that of the Emigrés: we have a habit of 
driving our best writers, artists, soldiers, and politicians 
into serving as mercenaries abroad. Under the heading 
“Emigrés ”’ one thinks at once of Melba, Austral, Grainger, 
Gilbert Murray, Gordon Childe, W. J. Turner, Jack and 
Philip Lindsay, Ruth Naylor, Constant Lambert, Jeanne 
Jouve, and Louise Dyer: some of these are England’s 
gain, or Europe’s or the world’s, but they are Australia’s 
loss—and there are many more of them than I have named. 

To indicate the many subdivisions of the main schools 
would be a long job; we have an un-English fondness for 
literary “ movements ”’, “‘ trends”, “‘ schools ”’, manifestos, 
clubs, and regional groupings. The regions run with state 
frontiers very often: Sydney’s history is not Melbourne’s, 
nor is the Western District cast from the mould of Capri- 
cornia—but there are regions inside states as well :— 
Gippsland and the Mallee, Sydney and the Riverina, 
Fremantle and Arnhem Land are in the same state all right, 
but not in the same tradition nor the same landscape, 
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I wonder if that is partly why so many of our visitors 
compate us to Spain? We are separatist, individualist, 
anarchist, to our bootsoles : yet we are almost too conscious 
of our nationality. 

I am no traitor to my own region when I say that 
Sydney’s civilization is the most unmistakable, the most 
conscious and coherent of us all. Sydney, mark you, is 
no more Australia than Paris is France; but just as there 
is a civilization that is “‘ French of Paris ’’ so there is one 
that is “ Australian of Sydney ’’, and there is a resemblance 
between the two. Sydney has even reached the sophisti- 
cated stage of producing a recognizable type of “‘ The 
Sydney Novel”, whose ingredients are a beach-wench 
(always blond, always rather speechless, always a bit 
statuesque and/or leopardish), a married man (always a 
business-man, nearly always in a state of exasperated 
frustration), and his wife (beautiful but irritating, or 
beautiful but tired, or an invalid or something), and most 
of the action goes on in bright sunlight and flowers, or in 
romantic darkness. Sorry, Sydney, but those are the facts. 
Fortunately there is always the “ Larrikin”’ novel (i.e. the 
low-life picaresque) to counterbalance this. 

At its worst the Larrikin-type novel is still scabrous and 
funny ; at its best it is L. W. Lower’s Here’s Luck (last 
heard of in its eighth edition and still going strong) which 
is little short of a work of genius. Its ingredients are harder 
to define, but they may be guessed at when I say that it 
descends from Scénes de la Vie de Bohéme, Les Mystéres 
de Paris, Gil Blas, Lazarillo de Tormes, The Newgate 
Calandar, and The Beggar's Opera, and calls Damon 
Runyon cousin. 

Against these urban types there is a classifiable profusion 
of “ Outback Novels ” among which the works of Katharine 
Susannah Pritchard and Kylie Tennant take a high place. 
Fortunately both these very gifted and very Australian 
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novelists are known in England, so I am spared the tough 
job of saying why they are so good. The outback has 
always produced good writers, of whom Lawson, the first, 
was (still, I think) the greatest. It is an atrocity that he 
should be so little known outside Australia—only While 
the Billy Boils exists in an English edition (Travellers 
Library, 2 vols.), and his verse is completely unknown over 
here, though he is incontestably one of our greatest poets. 

Of our historical novelists, Marcus Clarke and Henry 
Handel Richardson have received European recognition : 
Brian Penton has even received too much for his merits. 
Xavier Herbert (he fits into no category) has yet to be 
heard of in England, though his Capricornia is selling its 
millions in an American edition. 

It is unfortunate that Ion Idriess should be known 
abroad; we have so many better and less-known writers. 
He has monopolized the attention which our scanty prose 
should command entire. 

Of our verse, though it is more plentiful, I shall say less, 
for, as P. R. Stephenson said, “‘ Almost everybody in 
Australia has written at least some good verse,”’ and I fear 
to offend by omission too many poets whom I have not 
managed to read. P. R. S. was slightly wrong, though ; 
he should have said, “ Almost everybody has composed 
some good verse,” for some of the best is among the great 
stratum of unwritten folk-song. 

Folk-song with us is alive, a real tradition, as it is in 
Spain and South America, and there are very few even of 
our academicians who have not felt its influence. The least 
folk-songy poet we ever produced was Brennan; and he, 
alas, is known even to the bulk of his compatriots only 
by a few anthology-pieces. Among the great, the most 
thorough-going folk-songster was Lawson, and he holds 
securely with us the place that Burns holds with Scotsmen. 

Here it is, of course, that the conflict between nationalist 
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and Europeanizing schools of thought is fiercest. The 
former say, “ Except only Brennan, which of your poets 
can stand comparison in English with the great English 
poets? Besides, if you must write in a foreign language, 
isn’t Latin or Esperanto better?” And the latter reply by 
muttering a rude quatrain about, “ Murrumburra, Mere- 
mendicoowoke, Yoularbudgeree,” which is supposed to 
summarize the subjects covered by nationalist writers. 

Without taking sides for the moment, I think there are 
certain specifically Australian characteristics of our verse 
which are common in greater or lesser degree to both sides : 
a strict sense of form, a wilder melancholy and a grimmer 
humour than anything in England, a high proportion of 
satire, invective, and incitement to disaffection, even 
Brennan, the quietist, the introspective and rarified disciple 
of Mallarmé, comes out with a roar of: 


“ Red flame or deluge, let the end be soon 


a sense of panache, a thoroughly pagan morality and a 
feeling of sunlight. Colours are brighter with us. 

It is possible that when Adam Lindsay Gordon was 
given a perch in Westminster Abbey as “ Australia’s 
National Poet ’’, this unfortunate choice was made with a 
view to offending neither of our conflicting schools. It 
has in fact aroused the equal hostility of both, which is not 
quite the same thing. Percival Serle’s Bibliography lists 
over 1,400 published poets in Australia and New Zealand : 
even if the revolutionary element is excluded, that leaves, 
over a score of worthy persons to pick from. But to foist 
upon us an unreadable foreigner who propagated in person 
most of the misconceptions of which we are still the 
victims—or, ¢a c’est le maximum / So far, not even our 
threat to erect a similar statue with a similar inscription 
to the Comte de Saint-Evremond has caused any mitiga- 
tion of this insult. It seems that the scope here is for a 

B. 
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decent man with a stick of dynamite in the traditional 
manner. 

The future of Australian literature can be left to itself. 
We have got past the experimental stage, and it is no novelty 
to us to see ourselves int print: we have worn our own ruts 
into tradition, and there is enough of our literature to form 
a body with its own characteristics. I hope that we shall 
remain comparatively free from English influences which 
have never exercised any other than harmful and debilitating 
effect on prose and verse. One thing that I should like to 
see developed more strongly is a liaison with our Spanish- 
speaking neighbours across the road, especially with Chile 
whose government and history is so sympathetic to our 
own. Our younger poets are already establishing good 
relations retrospectively with the literature and lore of the 
black aboriginals whom in the past we so shamefully mis- 
treated. And, naturally, the strong cultural alliance with 
France, where our greatest painters went to school, and 
where our Wanderjahre have been spent ever since the 
discovery of Europe, will be deeper and stronger yet with 
the resurgent France whom General de Gaulle is leading to 
victory, and who has put out in the last few months such a 
strong showing that literature and national self-respect are 
inseparable. 


SKELETON BIBLIOGRAPHY 

(This represents only the bare essentials of a reading list. For a 
fairly detailed one the reader is referred to Percival Serle’s Bibliography 
of Australasian Poetry and Verse, Palmer’s History of Australian 
Literature, and (for the classical period only) Jose’s The Romantic 
Nineties.) 
Henry Lawson. Collected Prose, 2 vols. Angus and Robertson, 

1937- 

Collected Poems, 1 vol. 
—— While the Billy Boils, 2 vols. Travellers’ Library. 
PaTTEerson (Banjo). The Old Bush Songs. Platypus Library. 
Collected Poems. Angus and Robertson. 
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Curis BRENNAN. Selections. Limited Editions Society, Sydney. 

H. M. Green. Christopher Brennan. Angus and Robertson, 1939. 

Marcus Ciarke. For the Term of his Natural Life. 

H. H. Ricarpson: any, or better, all of the novels. 

L. W. Lower. Here’s Luck. Angus and Robertson, 8th ed., 1939. 

Kyuie Tennant. Zhe Battlers. Gollancz, London. (‘“ Outback.”) 

Ride On, Stranger. Gollancz, London. (“ Sydney.”) 

K. S. Prircwarp. Haxby’s Circus. Florin Books, London. 

Short stories, wherever obtainable. 

LEonaRD Mann. Murder in Sydney. A very anarchist work. 

Norman Linpsay. The Magic Pudding. Angus and Robertson, 
and Hamish Hamilton, London. 

Redheap. (? Faber and Faber), London. 

Potboilers. Werner Laurie, London. 

Jack Linpsay. Rebels of the Goldfields (for boys). London, about 

1937. 

Paut Wenz. L’homme du soleil couchant. 

BAYLEBRIDGE. Love Redeemed (sonnets). Tallabilla Press. 

National Notes (politics). Tallabilla Press. 

The poems, wherever obtainable, of: Henry Kendall, William 
Gay, Victor Daley, Sydney Jephcott, Dowell O’Reilly, E. J. Brady, 
Bartlett Adamson, Roderick Quinn, Louis Esson, Mary Gilmore, 
Dorothea Mackellar, Bernard O’ Dowd, Hugh McRae, Vance Palmer, 
Frank Wilmot, Kenneth Slessor, Patrick White, Dave Campbell, 
Tan Mudie, Edgar Holt, Kathleen Watson, and Garry Lyle. 

Anthologies almost always give the wrong approach and are 
usually Europeanizing to the point of insolence. It is on this count 
that the Oxford Book of Australasian Verse cannot be recommended. 
Collins, London, have done a far better one, but its name escapes me. 
The High Road of Australian Verse (Oxford University Press) 
includes a historical introduction which is short but useful. 


THE HISTORY AND CULTURE OF 
AUSTRALIA 


By JACK LINDSAY 

AUSTRALIAN LITERATURE. EE. Morris Miter, -Vice- 

Chancellor of the University of Tasmania (begun by Sir John 

Quick and F. J. Broomfield). Melbourne University Press and 

Oxford University Press. 2 vols. 
THIS VAST worK of 1074 pages with its very searching 
bibliographies, provides the first comprehensive view of 
Australian literature. The outlines are-not lost despite the 
crush of details ; a sense of values dominates the treatment. 
(I can testify to the thoroughness by the surprise I felt in 
finding listed some oddments that my brother Philip and 
myself turned out on a small hand-press in 1924, which I 
had quite forgotten and of which not more than half a dozen 
copies could have got out.) Here at last one can see 
Australian literature in perspective and follow out all the 
veins of its development. | 

I think the labour was worth while. Australian literature 
has a development. Though without shattering master- 
pieces, it owns an organic structure, in which is actively 
reflected the expanding structure of national life. Because 
of the close texture of the relationship, and because of the 
peculiar intensity of certain simplified patterns of class- 
conflict which underlie Australian history, there is an 
interest in the literature which is all its own and repays study. 
The weakness of Australian Literature is that it makes no 
attempt to relate the authors to their historical environment, 
or to realize the unity of Australian history and culture. 
In this essay we shall rapidly review the main phases of 
Australian history, and then briefly indicate the impinge- 
ment of the literature. 

I 

The history belongs directly to world-history in several 

important points. Australia led the way into many basic 
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democratic achievements ; and mixed with these achieve- 
ments are certain legal and economic developments in which 
Australia also acted as a pace-maker to the more indus- 
trialized areas of the world. How this strange result came 
about is surely worthy of more attention than has so far 
been paid to it. Australia saw the first complete throwing-off 
of feudal fetters on land. Political democracy (the ballot, 
universal suffrage, etc.) was first actualized in Australia, 
which saw the advent of a Labour Party long before 
England. Let us take the stages.1 | 

Period of Free Grants, 1788-1831.—Deprived of the 
American dumping-ground for convicts, the British 
Government looked at the virgin antipodes. A Utopian 
scheme was devised. The convicts were the more ad- 
venturous of the peasants dispossessed by the final rush 
of Enclosure Acts, those less ready to starve tamely. The 
governing class, who had taken the English land from the 
peasantry, had no cash-interest in Australian soil. Why not 
then set up the dispossessed peasants in the new continent 
after they had gone through a period of slave-toil that would 
break the land in? Australia was to be a continent of 
contented peasant proprietors. 

All went well the first few years. (Prison farm-economy, 
N.S.W., 1788-92.) But the Napoleonic wars broke com- 
munications, and when the imperial government got in 
touch again it found that the officers and officials had 
grabbed the broken-in areas. (Development was at first 
limited to the Sydney area, with the governor empowered 
to grant land to free or emancipist ; only small blocks were 
alienated ; but the arrival of pastoral interests demolished 
the scheme.) A Squirearchy had arisen. The peasants of 
Utopia found themselves in the same position as those of 
England, or rather in a far worse position, since there were 


1 British Imperialism and Australia, 1783-1833, by Brian Fitzpatrick. An 
important work, to which I owe much of my earlier summary. 
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no towns to flee to. Large interests such as the Australian 
Agricultural Co. gained vast areas; by 1831 four million 
acres were under the big owners and even a small quitrent 
was not paid. 

The transition to a (capitalistically) free economy out 
of the benevolent despotism of the Utopian scheme came 
through the wool trade, the breeding of sheep for fine wool. 
MacArthur was the great Scoundrel and Creator of the 
Free Economy. In him we see the unscrupulous officer 
noting what chances of profit lay in the direct slave- 
exploitation of the helpless dumped human material, then 
moving into the area of big business by discovering the 
possibilities of Australia as a pastoral land linked with 
English textile industry. He set himself to smash the colony 
as a prison and a preserve for smallholders ; he smashed it. 
(Governor Hunter: “The labouring servants of the 
Crown had been before my arrival in this colony given 
away, were scattered all over the country and were em- 
ployed for the benefit of private individuals.” +) 

The governors fought hard. The great antagonist of 
MacArthur was MacQuarrie, a faithful proconsul, who by 
the odd dialectics of history became the creator of Australian 
democracy ; for in fighting MacArthur he fought monopoly 
and championed the poor against the (economically) 
mighty. He wanted to use the convicts on public works 
and to give them small farms ; MacArthur wanted them as 
slaves. 

We believe John MacArthur has been the scourge of this colony 
by fomenting quarrels between His Majesty’s officers, servants, and 
subjects. His monopoly and extortion have been highly injurious to 
the inhabitants of every description.? 

MacArthur retorted by accusing the governor of a policy 
that caused “ democratic feeling” to take deep root and 


1 Hist. Records of Aust., 1, ii, 160 f. 
9 Idem, 1, vi, 572 f, 578 £., 583; also H. V. Evatt, Rum Rebellion. 
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produce combinations that must be opposed with vigour ; 
in consequence “the democratic multitude would look 
upon their large possessions with envy and upon the pro- 
prietors with hatred ”’.1 

When MacQuarrie was recalled and Brisbane sent out, 
the small emancipees, despite all difficulties, were a large 
class. But under pressure from the industrial magnates 
who were gaining more power in England, Whitehall 
discarded the old scheme. The idea of Australia as a 
promising field of investment prevailed. From the 1820’s 
the monopolists held control. With Darling the old 
instructions faded out. Capital started flowing in. From 
1830's pauper emigration was encouraged. The convicts 
were seen only as the pawns on the inflowing capital 
and the large holdings. “The profitable association of 
these elements was to be assisted by the employment of 
expirees and emancipists, no longer as independent small 
settlers, but as workers for wages for capitalist land- 
holders.” 2 

The Australian Agricultural Co. in 1924, got a charter 
for taking over waste-lands (the combine thus early taking 
the place of the squirearchy.) MacQuarrie, King, and 
Darling all fought a losing battle. After the big grant north 
of Sydney, the Company entered the buying field.? So 
quickly had the Utopian Plan been disrupted, and the 
convict-yeomanry fallen under the same fate as the 
yeomanry of England—only, here, the evictive forces were 
moving into the area of big monopoly whereas in the 
thotherland (or the U.S.A.) the growth of monopoly-forms 
was still largely inhibited on account of the vastly greater 
complexity of the ground to be covered. 


1 MacArthur Records, 349 f. (re 1821). He calls it an “ absurd and mischievous 
el ae es 

2 Fitzpatri - 295. , 

3 eu In 1825 came sale of lands by private tender; in 1831, 
by auction. 
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Land Sales and Pastoral Leases, 1821-1851.—The 
convict-supply could not alone solve the labour-problem 
under these urgent pressures. Hence schemes like that of 
Wakefield to create rapidly a proletariat. Wakefield wanted 
to speed up emigration, but on terms that left the emigrant 
no choice save to become a wage-earner. Land-prices were 
raised ; the revenue being needed for public works and the 
high prices needed to keep the poor emigrant from buying. 
Land-speculation began. The big sheep-owners squatted 
on the lands they wanted. For long they merely took out 
yearly licences. But, after a ten years’ struggle, the sheep- 
men got secyrity for their tenures in 1847, when an Order 
in Council defined three kinds of districts, the Settled, the 
Unsettled, and the Intermediate. The big men could now 
buy up the eyes of areas in the market and consolidate their 
hold. 

At the same time a constitutional struggle had been going 
on. Up to 1823 the colony was a Crown Settlement. Then 
came a Legislative Council, with 5 to 7 men appointed by 
government.” Gradually civic rights were won, e.g. trial 
by jury instead of trial by military juries (1839). The 
growing capitalist class had to fight anew for the rights 
long past won by their fellows in England, and to this 
extent were the leaders of progress—the governor now 
acting for a reactionary state-control. The capitalists, 
however, of course wanted to limit the constitutional rights 
they won to themselves and to keep a high property- 


1 R. B. Madgwick, Immig. into E. Australia, 1788-1851. 

* Wentworth, in Aust. Patriotic Assn., fought for constit. rights; gained 
Leg. Council of 36—12 nominees of govt., rest chosen by freeholders with £200 
and householders paying £20 (£10 in 1850) for 5 years. There was to be at 
least one yearly session. Councillors to own £2,000 freehold or return 5,100 
yearly income. They could initiate measures and impose customs dues ’but 
duties were collected by men responsible to home govt., and appropriations of 
revenue only on governor’s recommendation. Governor was still his own prime 
minister ; disposed of crown lands and could veto all the Council’s measures. 
1850 saw a slight liberalization, but leg. still lacked control of executive. 
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qualification for any share in the government. Wentworth, 
explorer and poet, was their leader.1 

In 1840 transportation ended, and the labour-problem 
became acute. Wentworth, the fighter for freedom, now 
became the arch-reactionary. He led the big-owners in 
their demand for coloured slave-labour. In 1842 he formed 
the Association for the importation of coolies. . This failed, 
but he tried with Chinese labour on his stations. In 1846 
he fought for more convicts to be sent. This type of 
struggle went on all through the rest of the century and 
persisted into the next century. The big landholders never 
gave up hope of slave-labour and the whole of Australian 
history has been conditioned by this fact. The White- 
Australia policy of the Labour Party was the necessary 
retort, the only way in which, under the conditions, the 
battle against the big landholders could be successfully 
waged. It was not founded in any way on racialism, though 
at moments of strong stress it may have evoked racial 
prejudices.? (In 1921, the T.U.C. repudiated any idea of 
racial discrimination.) 


1 Also legalist, fighter for free press; explored way over Blue Mtns. that 
enabled pastoral expansion; led all the improvements. 

2 Early as 1783 J. Matra, and then Sir James Banks, Sir G. Young suggested 
that Chinese or Asiatic labour was needed.. Phillip disagreed, but thought 
coloured females would meet a need. Wakefield looked for an Asiatic basis, 
a free market with millions of fellow-subjects of Chinese origin giving prosperity. 
In the pastoral labour-scarcity of 30’s, Mackay, Indian planter, suggested to Gvnr. 
Bourke that hill-coolies from Bengal should be got on indenture (Mauritius 
system). A special committee approved, but Bourke dissented. Mackay, how- 
ever, personally introduced coolies. Large orders were placed in India, but it 
seems the clamour against the ill-treatment of those who did come stopped the 
matter. (Indian Govt. next year suspended such emig.) 

1837, the pastoralists tried to get Chinese from Singapore. Mackay tried 
further for Chinese. The Sydney Morning Herald proposed islanders. 1839-40 
saw European influx. 1841 Mackay and big landowners sought govt. finance for 
coloured labour. 2 

1842, Wentworth, etc., tried again with the Indians, the Indian Govt. having 
modified its Act. 686 prominent citizens (inc. 104 magistrates) petitioned for 
a system like that in Mauritius. The workers counter-agitated. The Govt. 
and Home Office opposed the intro. of coolies but was working on a scheme for 
the use of Malays. This was approved in 1844 but not carried out. 

Coolie Assn. got some small shipments but couldn’t go far against the Indian 
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The Mining Discoveries, 1850’s—Gold was badly 
needed by the capitalist system. The revolutionary pressure 
of the 40’s in Europe was in part relieved by the gold dis- 
coveries in America and Australia. (Bronterre O’Brien 
explained the collapse of Chartism on these lines.) The 
gold kept prices reasonably stable as the system expanded 
towards its full world-extent. Australia saw a hurried 
influx of adventurers often Chartists or men who had 
taken part in the European revolutions of 1848. In them 
the independence of the pioneer was blended with conscious 
political antagonism to ruling-classes. They were no 
proletariat but-were landless, propertyless, intensely opposed 
to restrictive measures. They brought an entirely new 
force into operation. 

It was a force that drove the previous foes, state- 
bureaucracy and big landholders into a union of resistance. 
Under the cry of No Taxation without Representation— 
the cry that had led the American Revolution—the diggers 
of Ballarat rose in revolt against the licence-system. They 


law. So had another try at Chinese and Islanders. New Hebrideans were 
brought to Twofold Bay. 1848-9 saw Chinese imported. Klings and Malays 
too. Chinese in Moreton Bay; as shepherds and also on one mind. 1854, a 
select committee admitted 2,400 into N.S.W. (but prob. much more came; 
figures were understated, as with the coolies). 

The Chinese ran off for gold digging ; the pastoralists turned to India again, 
and some got what they wanted. 1852, Wentworth proposed appeal to Indian 
Govt. 1854, Parkes in Leg. Council moved resolution against cheap coloured 
labour, but failed. 

The gold-decade had other matters to think about, but from the early 60’s on 
there began afresh efforts to get Kanakas, Chinese, and Indians—the Kanakas 
were used esp. in the sugarcane industry; the recruiting was done in so foul 
way that it roused many scandals and ceased about 1904. In the 70’s came 
strenuous efforts to get Chinese and Indians; in the 90’s Japs were sought 
and once more Chinese. ‘ 

All the while too was the problem of unindentured coloured labour. But we 
have here enough facts to show how close Australia came to being swamped 
by slave-labour. Only the vigorous activity of the organized working-class 
prevented this happening. 

M. Willard, Hist. of White Aust. Policy; P. Campbell, Chinese Coolie Emig. 
to Countries within the Brit. Emp. 
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were defeated in the engagement of the Eureka Stockade, 
but they won the political contest. They had put forward 
the Chartist slogans and programme ; they saw themselves 
as the People against Tyranny ; the Chartist element was 
powerfully mingled with revolutionary emotions gathered 
from all over Europe. Hayes was Irish, Humffray was 
Welsh, Vern was Hanoverian, Raffaello was Italian. 
It was Chartism on an international plane directed against 
an alliance of State-power and monopoly-power, blasting 
the way straight into the political problems and solutions of 
the next three generations in Europe, where that alliance 
had to mature over a much more complex gathering of 
forces. 

The juries refused to convict, without hearing the 
defence. All the plans of the Home Office collapsed. Into 
the area dominated previously by the family-squabbles of 
squatter and bureaucrat came a tremendous democratic 
force. Representative government was instituted under a 
genuine mass-pressure, and so the actualization of the 
Chartist points at once began. The fact that Chartism, when 
defeated in England, moved triumphantly into action in 
Australia and thence re-emerged into the area of world- 
history has been totally ignored by historians.2_ And it 
was the peculiar naked intensity of the class-conflict, its 
simplified basis, that provided the dynamic for this result. 
One must remember all the while, however, that this 
simplified basis, which in a sense prophetically expressed 
the future form of the contradiction within capitalism, was 
netted within the expanding conditions of European finance 
and industry via the wool-trade and the gold-market. 

The marks of the constitutional change were the intro- 
duction of the ballot and the quick extension of the franchise. 


1 H. G. Turner, Our Own Little Rebellion; Withers, Hist. of Ballarat (and ed., 


1887); Ross, Eureka (1914). ; 
2'T first drew attention to this fact, I think, but it has been partly taken up 


since, e.g. in Morton’s Short Hist. of England. 
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By 1893, for example, N.S.W. introduced manhood 
suffrage, one man one vote, without any property-qualifica- 
tion; and in 1902 extended the provisions to women. 
S. Australia in 1894 adopted universal adult suffrage. The 
first ballot law ever passed was that of Victoria, dated 
19th March, 1856. The method was followed by the other 
colonies, but not till 1872 was it adopted in England. It 
arrived in British Columbia in 1873, in Canada in 1874, 
in Belgium in 1877, and entered the U.S.A. through 
Massachusetts as late as 1888, the other States toeing the 
line during the next fifteen years. 


4 

Selection before Survey, 1861-1890.—The failure of 
surface-mining meant that the mines could be developed 
only by capitalized firms. Lalor, the patriot of Eureka, 
now became a capitalist and the leader of anti-working- 
class activity. A sturdy population had to choose between 
proletarianization or a fresh struggle for the land. That 
struggle began, politically fused with the movement into 
democratic self-government. Under Robertson a long 
battle was fought for the small-man who wanted a small- 
holding. The scheme was called Free Selection and 
fought the squatters. The whole leasehold-area, surveyed 
or not, was made open to selection, and the selector could 
pick his land, 40 to 320 acres, anywhere at £1 an acre, pay 
a quarter of the sum as deposit and the rest virtually at will 
(with 5 per cent interest) if he resided five years and made 
improvements up to £1 an acre. 

~The squatters fought back, legally and illegally. They 
bought up the eyes of an area, were supported tooth and 
nail by the banks, used dummies, fetched paupers from 
asylums as fake-buyers, fake-shared the land out among 
the family. The effect then of the conflict was to enable the 
big landholders to emerge as big freeholders. The attempt 
to create a yeomanry was once more defeated. 
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_ But there were profound gains. The curious mixture of 
pioneering independence and proletarianized outlook, which 
had made Eureka such dynamite, continued to function. 
The fact that the working-class sections were opposed from 
first to last by developed monopolies gave them a passionate 
trade-union spirit in conditions that would superficially 
appear to discourage a collective attitude. The mature 
political relation of trade-union and political labour-party 
therefore appeared in Australia while in England the trade- 
unions were led by men floundering timidly and uneasily 
in class-collaboration. Trade-unions flourished from the 
6o’s on, and 1872 the miners of Bendigo formed the 
Amalgamated Miners’ Association of Victoria, the first 
industrial body to exert political influence. In 1884 the 
T.U. Congress urged the creation of a parliamentary 
party ; Acts of 1890 provided pay for M.P.s; and finally 
as a result of the failure of the militant maritime strike of 
1890, all the colonies but Tasmania saw Labour Parties 
formed. In 1880 the T.U.s of Balmain had put Garrard 
into Parliament as their representative, paying his salary ; 
in 1883 West Sydney elected a Labour candidate. In 1891 
the T.U. parliamentary commission drafted the constitution 
and platform for the Labour Electoral League. The pro- 
gramme urged further democratic advances and the interests 
of the producing class; it specified reforms in education, 
the eight hours day, land taxes aimed at the squatters, etc. 
In June 36 of its 45 candidates were elected. Labour 
candidates appeared in Queensland from 1886 on. In 
Victoria a stonemason was a Labour member as early as 
1859. Gillie, the man elected by the miners of Ballarat 
in the same year, rated; in 1880 the general secretary of 
the A.M.A. stood and lost; but by 1892 there were ten 
labour members in a House of 90. (By 1921, the T.U.C. 
put forward a programme of complete socialization of 


industry.) 
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In March, 1890, W. Lane (from Bristol) established The 
Worker in Brisbane on the basis of a T.U. subsidy, 
with motto, “ Socialism in Our Time.” Its theory ap- 
pealed to Bax, Bellamy, George, and Marx. 

The political foreground during this period was domin- 
ated by the liberal Parkes, who had been an English 
Chartist, writing prose and verse for the Chartist. 
He migrated in 1839 and worked as agricultural 
labourer, customs official, ivory-turner, toy-dealer, and 
journalist. He fought generally on radical reformist 
policies and ended as a keen worker for Commonwealth 
unity.? 

As part of its trade-union militancy Australia saw an 
early use of the strike-weapon in consolidated forms 
moving towards th General Strike. Here again it took 
over a Chartist method which had been lost in the mother- 
land. The first known strike occurred in 1829 among 
Sydney compositors. By the 70’s a high degree of solidarity 
had been achieved, the seamen and miners taking the lead 
in, militancy and mutual aid. The need to use the strike- 
weapon against the attempted importations of slave-labour 
ensured that the strike would be conceived as essentially 
political as well as economic in Australia. What is more 
surprising is the way in which T.U. solidarity possessed 
the workers in casual fields, such as sheep-shearing or fruit- 
picking. The shearers were specially strong and militant 
and in 1894 broke out in insurrection in Queensland. 1912 
saw a general strike in Brisbane over trade union rights 
and for six days the country-workers came out in support ; 
1915 saw a strike of the coal-miners in all states ; 1917 saw 
linked-up strikes all over the continent against speed- 
up. The 1920's were dominated (partly through 


1 C, Lyne, Life of Sir Henry Parkes. The Federation movement was important 
ae of the unity-trend. Parkes, Fifty Years in the Making of Aust. History 
1892). 
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I.W.W. influence) by the movement for One Big 
Union. 


Reformist period and culmination of monopoly, 1890 on. 
Rationalization and advanced technical methods now 
invaded the land. Irrigation ; Refrigeration. Grazing, dairy, 
orchard work took on a new importance ; superphosphates 
and dry farming brought new areas into wheat, the mallee 
of Victoria and S. Australia. 1893 saw the advent of Crisis. 
(Previously, there had been a land boom and crash in the 
40’s after the first rapid inflow of capital ; but the post-1850 
expansion of capital in Europe had righted things.) The 
market was flooded with land-bills, many banks were 
crushed out, and there was a long depression. 

Politically there resulted another campaign to settle a. 
yeomanry. Legislation was passed to aid the small man and 
to break up the large estates (by buying back and sub- 
dividing, by taxing them so heavily that they broke up of 
their own accord). Irrigation schemes, schemes to convert 
the large pastoral estates to small dairy-farms, grazing, 
wheatland or orchards, schemes to settle returned soldiers 
—all failed on the solid resistance of banks and monopolies. 
Thus, 1901-1911, the population grew by 18 per cent— 
of that increase 36 per cent being in the pastoral area 
and only 4 per cent in the agricultural. The number 
of large estates grew. Some very large estates were 
broken up, but chicanery and tricks such as family-sharing 
nullified the legislation. 

Now a glance at the legal bases of the landholding. The 
rapid growth of monopoly-forms in a virgin land, with the 
impetus of European developments behind them, produced 


1 I had the honour of knowing well some of the Wobblies who came to 
Australia after their persecution in U.S.A. (e.g. Jim Quinlan); in Australia 
they were framed and persecuted too, but left their mark. I have had no space 
in this article to go into the various theories, socialist, reformist, syndicalist, 
that have controlled the labour movements of Australia; to discuss the anti- 
imperialist blind-alley of Lang ; the many magnificent episodes of struggle, etc. 
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a very simplified form of land-law. Owing to the work of 
Torrens and his registration system, which operated first 
in S. Australia in 1858, simple certificates of title took the 
place of deeds, and save for some 7 million acres held under 
the old commonlaw title, the Torrens method was applied 
to all landholdings. From Australia the method spread to 
Denmark and Norway, and to the U.S.A. (where the matter 
was complicated by the objection to legislature encroaching 
on the judiciary, so that primary registration was made by 
decree of court).? 

Another basic difference between Australian and U.S.A. 
developments lay in the attitude to the banks. In the 
U.S.A. till near the end of the nineteenth century banks were 
considered fit only to issue notes and discount bills. 
Restrictions prevented them from normal commercial 
expansion and they linked up with the trusts, which ab- 
sorbed a large part of normal banking business. But in 
Australia there was little legal control. Loan by overdraft 
displaced bills of exchange, and begot fluidity of exchange 
at an early date.2 The branch bank, hated in the U-S.A., 
was carried on from the Scotch example and made possible 
the huge inrush of British capital. 

The Imperial Bank of Germany, in an annual report published 
during the (1914-18) war thought it worth while to boast of having 
devised a scheme by which a payment could be made by a person 
in One town to a person in another by a book entry and letter of 
advice, without the use of currency or a credit instrument. If there is 


a banker living in Australia who can remember the time when a 


proposition of this kind was a problem to be solved, he must be a 
very old man.® 

1 J. E. Hogg, Aust. Torrens System, and Registration of Title to Land through- 
out the Empire. 
_ * The tendency to treat credit finance fluidly appears as early as the first 
crisis (1823-30) when the N.S.W. Council passed an Act “‘ to give a preferable 
lien on wool from season to season, and to make mortgages of sheep, cattle, and 
horses valid without delivery to the mortgagee”. The govnr. vetoed, but the 


woolmen kept on and soon got the right to borrow here on the sheep, theré on 
the wool, there on freehold, etc. 


8 Aust. Encyclopedia (1926), i, 123. 
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We see than that throughout Australian history there 
had been, despite the changing circumstances, a ve 
simplified pattern of class-conflict—on the one hand a. 
monopoly-trend centring round the control of the land by 
the wool-trade (one cattle run in N. Australia covers 
11,000 sq. miles); on the other hand a strange-fusion of 
pioneering independence with trade-union solidarity. 
Almost from the start, then, Australia showed the stark 
lines of class-demarcation which the capitalist system is 
only now, in its final phase of cartel and integrated in- 
dustries, reaching elsewhere on the full world-scale. Here, 
one might say, is a revolutionary situation, and indeed it 
has been that revolutionary potential giving the dynamic 
to the scene. But because of the small part played by 
Australia in the capitalist whole, the very limited degree of 
industrialization, the elements of conflict could not move 
to any final conclusion. 

Hence the way in which from the 1890’s a kind of halt 
appeared. It was not regression. Productively there was 
expansion, but within the limits set by the struggle culmin- 
ating about 1900. The mass-forces could chafe explosively, 
but make no new step. Until a much larget movement 
into industrialization set in, nothing more could be ex- 
pected.1 The 1914-18 war began that movement, and the 
big industrial monopoly arose in the Broken Hill Pro- 
prietory Company, linking mining and steel industries. 
It has remained for the present war to give the decisive push. 

During the last war Australia sent men to Britain to 
make munitions ; all ammunition came from Britain except 
rifle and -303 sizes, and only a few rifles and small-arms 
were made. Now Australia is producing armaments heavily 


1 I have no space to analyse the deadlock in detail, the way in which the 
alliance of British capital and the wool-monopolies (and_cattle) obstructed 
the industrial development; the modifications expressed by the conflict of 


British and U.S.A. capital from 1900 on, etc. 
c 
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and exporting to Britain, e.g. some 60-70 million rounds 
of ammunition in 1940 ; small-arms ammunition turned out 
by the end of 1941 was twenty-four more times than that in 
April, 1939, and was rapidly expanding. Industry has been 
producing naval equipment, A.A. guns, Bofors, Brens ; 
made arrangements for cruiser tanks (from June, 1941). 
Optical instruments were being manufactured for all the 
services ; steel-mills were meeting the demand for special 
types of steel. (The chief mills, those of the Broken Hill 
Prop. Co. at Newcastle, founded in 1915, were meeting all 
basic demands.) From the start of the war to mid-1941, 
400,000 tons of steel were exported. Aircraft production 
is going on ina big way. Before May, 1941, the newspapers 
were printed on imported paper ; from that date Tasmanian 
paper mills have provided the paper. Oil is being got in 
a sandstone valley some 140 miles from Sydney; in May, 
1941, high-grade tetra-ethyl was pumped out in continuous 
stream. Most significant of all is the production of machine- 
tools, those keys to all modern industry. Before the war 
only five arms made them, and in a small way. Two years 
later 85 firms were turning out all types of machine tools 
and jigs up to the highest limit of accuracy.! 

But we dare not concerned with what will come of this 
new turn, whereby Australia enters into the fully in- 
dustrialized sphere. The country’s peculiar character lies 
in the previous development. 


7 
In music, Australia has done next to nothing. In prose 
it has no great national tradition; only in the 1930's, as 
the continent confusedly moved out of its deadlock towards 
its present phase, does the novel appear as importantly 
embodying the national consciousness, and what has so 


1 Anzacs into Battle, T. Hole (1942). 
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far been done shows the first steps towards the new synthesis 
rather than any arresting achievement. It is in poetry and 
art that Australian culture, in the cycle we have sketched, 
found its key-forms. 

First came the direct effort to carry on the accepted 
English forms—e.g. the verse of Wentworth, vigorous 
within a convention. The irruption of the new productive 
forces found expression in Kendall and Adam Lindsay 
Gordon—Kendal a diffused Keats uttering the sense of 
new renascence-potences, Gordon trying to fuse the damn- 
all independence of spirit with the inherited verse-forms that 
suggested elemental release. Hence the importance of 
Swinburne at this phase. The Swinburnian influence came 
to a head in Boake, where it is wedded to realistic fury (he 
hanged himself in his stockwhip, after denouncing the 
Never-Never of the squatters). 

As the popular movement widens and takes root, these 
elements coalesce in the art of Henry Lawson and Patterson. 
Patterson responded to the pioneer, the cocky, the deter- 
mined selector (so that at one end he passes into acceptance 
of the squatter as part of the individualist world); but 
Lawson was a socialist, the singer of the common man in 
all his forms and attitudes. These two poets clashed, for 
the reasons indicated above. But though it is Lawson who 
must have the last word, Lawson who stands out as the 
great figure, using the Australian folk-song (the song of 
drover, shearer, tramp) with lyric art, there is a point of 
union between the work of the two. 

At the same time, what we have called the renascence- 
potences were finding a new point of concentration: in 
the sombre intellectual passion of Christopher Brennan’s 
symbolist work (the awareness of the check merged with 
an elemental ‘sense of the Australian essences), and in the 
light bright quickness of Hugh McCrae’s songs and 
pictorial imagery. In the work of the Vision school (led 
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by Kenneth Slessor and myself) these developments were 
brought into a more conscious synthesis, but at the same 
time flagged against the barrier, the deadlock, which at the 
time we did not understand. , 

In art, the renascence-potences overbrimmed richly. 
The loss of the land—a loss, remember, linked with a fierce 
democratic counter-struggle—brought about as in the 
English eighteenth century a very fine landscape school, of 
which the pleinairiste exponents, with a joyous lyrical 
undercurrent, were Streeton and Hans Heysen. In Gruner 
appeared great art, a vision of infinite lucidities of light, 
which in time broadened to a comprehension of the rhythms 
and colours of Australian distance, and mastered the mass- 
content of Australian forms. In Norman Lindsay a fantastic 
but very powerful utterance compressed all the powers and 
forms of the cycle under question in an art which with all 
its Rubensesque glorying in strong life belongs at root to 
the English Hogarthian tradition of character-draughts- 
manship. 

The relations here generalized could be demonstrated in 
detail. Perhaps enough has been said to give some notion 
of the main aspects of Australian culture, its limitations and 
achievements. What is yet to come will certainly bear in 
part the marks of this first cycle ; it will as certainly move 
into a very different series of problems and resolutions. 
We may confidently claim that the central works of the 
first cycle will maintain their value, not only in Australia, 
but also as a contribution to world-culture. 


HENRY LAWSON, SOCIALIST AND POET 
By JOHN MANIFOLD 


I 


THERE Is A nasty little by-product of imperialism which 
affects even Left critics in England—an attitude of bland 
ignorance or even more offensive condescension towards 
the colonial literatures. There is no justification for it. 
It is precisely to a revolutionary writer that the study of 
minority literatures is important. 

In the colonial countries the oppressor at least does not 
underrate literature, but does his best to destroy it. In 
Australia, schools and universities cannot or will not 
teach Australian literature. And in revenge literature goes 
out and gets a better audience among those with whom the 
writer is proud to share a language, a great hatred, and a 
revolutionary tradition. 


II 


Between 1848 and 1852, the population of Australia 
trebled itself. To the heroic remnant of half the revolutions 
of 1848, Garibaldi’s men and Kossuth’s Chartists and Irish 
rebels, Australia seemed to offer a refuge. They came with 
the gold-rush. 

They found military dictatorship, police-law, harrying 
and surveillance of the diggings by mounted troopers 
which made life intolerable. A miner was found murdered 
and the police were suspected of it. With axes, pikes, and 
a few old muskets, the diggers rose. 

Other districts were slow to follow the lead, and the First 
Republic died bloodily and hard at Eureka Stockade. But 
the government was scared into granting reforms. The 
diggers became national heroes, and gradually the mass 
national movement formed. 
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Into such surroundings, on the Grenfell goldfield, Henry 
Larsen or Lawson was born of Norwegian and gipsy 
parents in 1867. He was a socialist before his twenties. 
He came to Sydney to work as a coach-painter, but he 
had a hungry mind that wanted wide feeding. He chucked 
his job and began working his way all over the country. 

His first book was a success; he even impressed the 
bourgeois critics. Book after book consolidated his hold 
on an enormous audience. Success never changed him, 
for he spent what he got and went back to “ humping his 
bluey ’’ over the outback. Nor did his politics change ; 
but no bourgeois publisher could disregard his popularity, 
and he was published and read. 

Then came the war of 1914. It must have seemed to 
him that all he had fought for was betrayed. Socialism 
was a lost cause or asold one. He was deaf and his strength 
was spent. Public opinion was pumped up against his 
“immorality”. Though he lived until 1924, his life was 
over. Recently the council of his home town vetoed a 
proposal to raise a statue to him. The bourgeoisie had 
won again; such was their revenge. 


III 


He knew the land. He lived and worked and wrote and 
sang or declaimed firstly among the workers and farmers 
of the back-blocks, writing—like Burns—in the common 
speech of his class and country, and taking his forms from 
folk-song and tradition. Also like Burns, when he tries 
“correct” English he is weak or melodramatic. He is best 
when nearest the impersonality of folk-song as in the 
“ Andy ”’ ballads, and worst when he is being “ heroic ” 
and prophetic. There are perhaps a dozen songs and 
ballads on the high level of “‘ Andy”, in all of which he 
uses folk-song metres with perfect effect : 
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O Andy’s gone with cattle now, 
Our hearts are out of order ; 
With drought he’s gone to battle now 
Across the Queensland border. 
He’s left us in dejection now, 
Our thoughts with him are roving ; 
It’s dull on this selection now 
Since Andy went a-droving. 


For a general-purpose non-lyric line he often used the 
traditional trochaic eight-footer, to which he gave supple- 
ness by freely shifting the cesura—as in their languages 
Pushkin and Hugo did. When he is “just taking” and 
forgets to be self-conscious he can rival any bourgeois 
poet in satire or epistle and had a pleasant touch in parody. 

In narrative he is not in the very first class, for in an 
endeavour to “ make poetry ”’ out of a story he often veers 
into unnatural literary English. Even “ Eureka”’ is not 
free of this. Perhaps a sense that such a poem could not be 
written in English and that Australian was not yet equal to 
it may account for its being left unfinished. While there is 
no temptation to be literary, in the humorous ballads like 
“‘ Mabel Claire ” he brings it off in triumph. 

His prose is excellent; light-moving, quick on the 
tongue, vivid and full of hard-grained memorable turns of 
speech. He stands hardly below Balzac in the cumulative 
cross-section of society that he gives, and his characters are 
wonderfully alive and actual, even down to very minor 
bystanders and commentators. They drift through four or 
five short stories, appear in a ballad or two and get a line 
apiece in “‘ The Last Review ”, and there they are—you've 
known them all your life. 

“ Influences ”’ are almost unspottable in him. He knew 
Shakespeare, Burns, Bret Harte, and Dickens among the 
foreign writers, and had a good working knowledge of 
Australian poets; he mentions by name Kendall and 
Gordon. But he is no subject for the analyst who boils all 
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literature down to the personal influence of one writer on 
another. In fact, he would probably deny that he wrote 
literature ”’. | 

I would draw attention to his power and lighthandedness 
in Aumour if I were not (as I am) certain of being mis- 
interpreted. Talk to an Englishman about humour and 
you'll end by knifing him, as like as not. Yes, “ The 
Loaded Dog ”’ (for instance) zs “‘ funny ha-ha !”’ but Law- 
son’s own particular brand of humour is best seen in 
“The Union Buries its Dead”’, a sardonic humour closely 
allied to that profound melancholy which five generations 
of oppression has bred into us and which runs like a trickle 
of blood through Australian literature. It’s the inferiority 
complex which also produces “ colonial toughness ”’. 

All through his verse and prose one feels his pugnacious 
faith in humanity, in the goodness and decency of the 
common man when the system will allow him to be; and 
perpetually recurs the image of the miners of Eureka 
Stockade, symbols and forerunners of a worker’s republic : 

The flutter of the crimson flag 
Above the golden holes... 
The bravest hearts of twenty lands... 


He is a realist from beginning to end; crying not for 
the moon but for irrigation, education, and worker’s 
control. And he is not gentle with those who use their 
imagination instead of their eyes. It was this stubborn 
realism of his that provoked one of the finest stand-up 
literary dogfights that the world has seen since Dryden 
took the pants off Shadwell. 


IV 


Hardly less gifted as a poet—except perhaps in intelli- 
gence and generosity—Banjo Patterson also claimed to 
speak for Australia. What Lawson’s verse was to the 
small farmers and workers, Patterson’s was to the bour- 
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geoisie and gentry: it expresses the desires and feelings of 

his class. Patterson filled the gentry’s bill exactly. He 

posed as the bluff up-country chap who was genuine British- 

Australian and none of this foreign-agitator nonsense. He 

glorified the squatter and affected to despise the town 

(including the town working-class); he sang of horse- 

racing and hunting, and turned the toiling, suffering, 

drought-ruined farmer into a figure of fun. Finally he 
called Lawson “‘ Mr. Townsman” and the fight was on: 

** So you're back from up the country, Mister Townsman, where you went, 
And you're cursing at the business in a bitter discontent... 

No doubt you're better suited drinking lemon-squash in town... 
The bush hath moods and changes as the seasons rise and fall, 
And the men who know the bush-land, they are loyal through it all.’ 

Lawson : 

“Tt was pleasant up the country, City Bushman, where you went, 
For you sought the greener patches and you travelled like a gent... 
True, the bush * hath moods and changes’ and the Bushman‘ hath’ 

"em too 
For he’s not a poet’s dummy—-he’s a man, the same as you ; 
But his back is growing rounder, slaving for the absentee, 
And his toiling wife is thinner than a country wife should be, 
And in short I think the bushman’s being driven to the wall, 
And it’s doubtful if his spirit will be loyal through it all’. 
‘ Droving songs are very pretty but they call for little thanks 
From the people of a country whose possessors are the Banks... 
Ah, we read about the drovers and the shearers and the like 
Till we wonder why such happy and romantic fellows strike !’” 

Ih the same series is the vivid and furious couplet : 

“* Sort of British Workman nonsense that shall perish in the scorn 
Of the drover who is driven and the shearer who is shorn.” 


To Banjo’s comfortable rhetoric about “ open air country’ 


life’, Lawson replies : 

“ Did you ever guard the cattle when the night was inky black 
And it rained, and icy water trickled gently down ‘your back, 
Till your saddle-weary backbone started aching at the roots 
And you almost felt the croaking of the bull-frog in your boots ¢ 
Did you shiver in the saddle, curse the restless stock and cough 
Till a squatter’s bloody dummy cantered up to warn you off °° 
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Nor was the tension eased when Lawson published a 

ludicrous poem in parody of Patterson’s race-course epics : 

“ An’ Mc.Durmer shouted loudly, Put yer tongue out, put yer tongue 
out /’ 

An’ the Screamer put his tongue out an’ he won by half-a-tongue !” 

It was more than a personal quarrel which might have 
been healed. (Lawson put out a tentative hand at the end 
of “ The City Bushman ”’ but was lucky not to get it sliced 
off at the wrist, the way Banjo reacted.) It went deeper than 
personal quarrels. It was class-war on the literary front: 
socialist realism against bourgeois romanticism. 

I have given the matter more space than it may seem to 
deserve, but for these reasons: both men produced some 
of their best verse in the course of the fight, and both knew 
and felt what they demanded of their art and their country. 


V 


Perhaps Lawson worked under easier conditions than 
any English worker-writer does now: not that he got 
more to eat or more leisure to write, but his audience was 
waiting for him. He worked in a known tradition, in the 
idiom of folk-song and ballad and the prose of the bush 
story-teller. The contributory factor of nationalism was 
on his side. 

All the same, we have a hell of a lot to learn from him. 
We can avoid his mistakes, and do what we can to translate 
his excellence into contemporary terms. English writers 
have all his work ahead of them in creating a style, or better, 
a language. It’s an essential job. Maybe some day a real 
critic will point out his merit better than I can. 

Meanwhile, instead of talking so much about proletarian 
literature, why don’t we read what there is of it. Lawson 
is more than an Australian outback poet. He is world- 
size, and he’s ours. 


TWO BOOKS ON NEW ZEALAND 


NEW ZEALAND: A WORKING DEMOCRACY. 

WALTER NasH. Dent. 8s. 6d. 

THIS Is AN important book for two chief reasons. The 
more obvious is that it provides a detailed account of what 
has been done in peacetime and what is being done now 
by a country most Englishmen know little about. But 
New Zealand has had the flattering reputation among us 
of being a kind of fairy-land on the outskirts of the world, 
“ wonderful climate, y’know,” “‘ sound democratic govern- 
ment,” and so on. Then we have turned to more important 
matters, not suspecting that the inhabitants of this furthest- 
flung Utopia might have something important to teach the 
rest of the world. 

That, of course, is the justification of Mr. Nash’s well- 
documented book, and the second reason for its immediate 
consequence to all of us. There could not have been a 
better choice for presenting New Zealand’s “‘ creed” than 
Walter Nash, Finance Minister in the first N.Z. Labour 
Government since 1935 and since then, as Minister of 
Social Security, responsible for the Social Security Act of 
1938—Beveridge hot and strong, apparently, and praised 
by Sir William in his famous Report. I think the details 
Mr. Nash gives of New Zealand’s social services will find 
greater interest among us cynical “ Britons’ (to use the 
‘shredded Beaverbrook term) than the chapters on the Five 
Freedoms and the Atlantic Charter. Not because we don’t 
believe in them, but because we are more accustomed to 
find these fine phrases cheek-by-jowl with gloomy prognosti- 
cations about the impossibility of realizing them. What 
Mr. Nash takes in his stride concerning the lessons of the 
war : 

New Zealanders have learnt in this war the amazing productive 
possibilities of the country. It will be useless to persuade them that 
goods enough for everybody cannot be produced in time of peace . . . 
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we have to struggle through, against the muddy (repeat 
muddy) prophecies of M’Lords Kemsley and Rothermere. 

I don’t think Mr. Nash quite realizes how fortunate his 
country has been. This is not to sneer at the pioneering 
toil which in a little over a century changed “a rugged 
wilderness into one of the most productive and prosperous 
areas on the face of the globe”; but it is to point out that 
the democratic tendencies of the pioneers were fostered by 
their struggle being based chiefly on agriculture, not on 
gold or diamonds or petroleum, which might have attracted 
less desirable elements even across those wide ocean spaces. 
And the fact that the original inhabitants were attractive 
and of small number, combined with this absence of a slave- 
motive to lead inevitably, with a setback or two last century, 
to the happy present, when the Maori “ is now accepted as 
a full equal, socially and politically, is trusted, respected, 
and admired by his fellow (white) New Zealanders ”’. 
Colonial (white) papers, please copy. 

R. C. CHURCHILL 


LITERATURE AND AUTHORSHIP IN NEW 
ZEALAND. ALAN MuLGAN. P.E.N. Books. Allen 
and: Unwin. 2s. 

I CONFESS THAT the full extent of my knowledge of New 

Zealand literature before I read Mr. Mulgan’s little book 

was that Samuel Butler’s Erewhon owed its setting to its 

author’s memories of a New Zealand sheep-run in the 

*sixties, and that Katherine Mansfield was born in these 

islands twenty-five years later. It is by no means a reflection 

upon the author’s talents that I now carry away so confused 
an impression and that I have not many more names to 
add to these two. For it would have been so easy for 

Mr. Mulgan to have turned his many “ graceful poets ” 

and “ competent novelists” into the antipodal equivalents 

of a W. B. Yeats or a Henry James. The sanity and 
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perspective of Mr. Mulgan’s outlook prevent any such 
facile patriotism, and if the average ignorant Britisher 
should be left with the notion of a rather dull literary past, 
certainly Mr. Mulgan gives ample reason for it. 

That will be found, I think, the most valuable part of 
the book: the section on “ the position of the author in 
New Zealand’. The small reading public, the lure of 
America or Britain, the dependence of the newspapers 
on London and New York: all these still make the New 
Zealand writer’s position difficult in the extreme, even 
now that he is no longer “at heart English, Scottish, 
Welsh, or Irish’? and no longer thinks “in terms of 
April spring and snowy Christmases”. But Mr. Mulgan 
ends, justifiably, on a note of optimism, quoting the words 
of Froude about “the unexhausted soil and spiritual 
capabilities of New Zealand ’’. Not to believe in the future 
of a country which has produced in a hundred years’ 
existence such people as Mansfield, Low, Rutherford, and 
Truby King would be to view it through most infra-rosy 


spectacles. 
Ra Ca. GHURCHILL 


THREE POEMS 
TO SOME BRITISH OFFICERS 


HANDLE my nationality with care: _ 

I give you warning it is not your pidgin. 
Speak of it as you speak of a religion 
Of someone else’s, one you do not share. 


Do not presume too much on being human 
And having roughly the same eyes and hair: 
Handle my nationality with care 

And do not introduce me to your women. 


Nor do I wish your interest in the matter, 
Of that and silence I prefer the latter, 
There is no ground on which to join our ranks. 


If I fight for you, that is my affair 
And does not need the insult of your thanks. 
Handle my nationality with care. 

JOHN MANIFOLD 


THE DESERTER 


Born with all arms, he sought a separate peace. 
Responsibilities loomed up like tanks, 

And since his manhood marked him of our ranks 
He threw it off and scrambled for release. 


His power of choice he thrust on the police 

As if it burnt his hands; he gave the banks 

His power to work; then he bestowed with thanks 
His power to think on Viscount Candlegrease. 
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Claiming the privileges of the dead 
Before his time—the heart no blood runs through, 
The undelighted hands, the rotting head— 


Strong in his impotence he can safely view 

The battlefield of men, and shake his head 

And say, “I know. But then what can I do?” 
JOHN MANIFOLD 


FOR THE MERCENARIES 


FORGET your regions for a Touareg country 
That has no function but to floor a tent, 
That has all roads for its indifferent entry 
And borders always further on in front. 


Forget and do your duty—to suppress 
The young and evil for the old and rotten. 
Do not demand, do not expect, do not 
Utter your heart. That is the only lesson. 


There is a lot to lose: we must be rid 
Of our allegiance—we are not for either ; 
Of our expectance—it will only wither ; 


Of sympathy—each instant takes its tithe. 

Let your achievement be your only myth, 

And kill with nothing but a craftsman’s pride. 
JOHN MANIFOLD 
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THE POWER HOUSE. ALEx Comrort. Routledge. 
10s. 6d. 

Mr. ALEX Comrort’s third novel, Zhe Power House, is 
on a much grander scale than either of its predecessors. In 
a small French town on the Channel coast a number of men 
and women are employed in a weaving mill. One of them 
commits a murder, and almost simultaneously the War 
breaks out. Mr. Comfort’s second group is a battery in 
which we find several of the mill-hands, including the 
murderer ; the German invasion overwhelms them almost 
before they are aware. In the final section such of the 
weavers as survive are back in the mill, now German- 
controlled. There is an insurrection among the workers, 
resulting in damage to the mill; English aircraft complete 
its destruction. 

On the surface, Mr. Comfort’s treatment of his theme is 
unflinchingly realistic. There is a tremendous aggregation 
of detail, some of it very technical, all observed with 
extreme vividness. Absorption in detail tends to de- 
personalize a book ; and it is not perhaps a complete answer 
to say that Mr. Comfort’s purpose is to show how the 
machine age and its supreme manifestation, total war, have 
reduced the value of individuality. 

Against this vast, sombre, and chaotic background, a 
few figures stand out. Fougueux and his friend Loubain 
among the workers, Vernier and Valtin among the in- 
tellectuals ; while Ritter is the spokesman of the German 
New Order. We remember them by some physical or mental 
peculiarity rather than as complete personalities—Fougueux 
because he, adoring his engine and being the moving spirit 
in the power-house, is for a time sexually impotent (and a 
symbol, we may suppose, of man’s helplessness before the 
machine); Valtin for his theory of man’s collective 
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insanity, with its corollary of “ the world to the weak’. 
“ By participating in an organized movement one forfeits 
one’s sanity,” he says. But I think he confuses sanity with 
reason: the words, though often used interchangeably, 
have very different meanings. 

Nobly conceived and executed with unfailing mastery, 
The Power House makes much contemporary fiction seem 
feeble and insincere. Mr. Comfort is a lover of humanity 
and one of the few writers to look at the war as the historian 
may one day look at it. He demonstrates superbly the 
danger of collectivism to the human spirit. But as a work 
of art his book loses something from his preoccupation 
with the concrete and the abstract. Between these two 
opposites human nature, the novelist’s true material, tends 
to be squeezed out—just as it is being squeezed out, one 
must admit, by the competing collectivisms of to-day. 

L. P. HARTLEY 


THE HEART CONSUMED. Francis AskHAM. The 

Bodley Head. 8s. 6d. 

WITH A TWO-FOLD instinct of escapism Mr. Francis 
Askham first takes us back, then forward, a hundred years. 
A hundred years ago Robert Devenish was living with his 
parents in a typically Victorian house in a London square. 
Hardly more than a boy, he is already enslaved by beauty. 
He finds it in his country home, in Bessy the maid, in Lily 
Convally who teaches him French. Desperate at the news 
that Lily has eloped with his tutor, he falls downstairs and 
kills himself. 

Few stories have had a more dramatic opening or a more 
unexpected sequel. Robert lingers on, a ghost, into the 
twenty-first century and there finds Amalia, the enhanced 
and perfected image of his beloved Lily. In the guise of 
a transparent black dog he tries to protect her from 
Bellamus, the superman who loves her to the point of 

D 
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attempted strangulation; but he can do little but haunt 
the square where he lived and watch Bellamus’s efforts to 
re-mould the-world. ‘‘ We are dying out, Amalia. Man’s 
greatest enemies are the disturbances, the toxins he stirs 
up in his own mind. I want fine, unthinking male animals, 
strong and lusty... . The girls will be taught housecraft 
and mothercraft and gentle accomplishments.” Will 
Bellamus be able to bring it off? Robert waits and watches, 
while events, some commonplace, some fantastic, stream 
by him with dreamlike inconsequence. 

No other novel that I-have read has quite the flavour of 
The Heart Consumed—the flavours, I should say, having 
regard to the.contrast between the Victorian prelude, all 
heart and sensibility, and the future with its stimulating, 
unsatisfying amalgam of nerves, brains and sexuality. 
Mr. Askham’s vision of the future is more entertaining but 
not more inviting, than most others ; but his evocation of 
the 1840’s was to me almost unbearably nostalgic. The 
distinction of this first novel argues great possibilities for 
the author ; and I hope that in his next he will give his 
romantic imagination full play. 

L. P. HARTLEY 


THE BLACK VENUS. Ruys Davies. Heinemann. 
85. 6d. 
MARRIAGE WAS NOT to be entered on lightly in rural Wales, 
and for that reason the custom of courting in bed was held 
to provide the young with the best means of testing each 
others’ seriousness of intention and sweetness of nature. 
Be it remembered that privacy is hard to come by in country 
communities and “caru yn y gwly”? provided this, with 
less risk of pneumonia than the discomfort of fields and 
hedges; indeed the reverse. But the custom could be 
abused, and when Olwen Powell, the young heiress of 
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ROBERT BRIDGES, 1844-1930 


by Edward Thompson 
7s. 6d. net (shortly) 

In his Preface the author writes :— In October, 1944, it 
will be a century since Robert Bridges was born. ... The 
time seems ripe for an attempt to assess his work and to 
gather up some of Oxford’s rich oral tradition concerning 
him. ... Ihave tried to keep enough of my memories of 
him to convey a little of the vivid impression he made. Some 
personal detail is justified, I feel, in the case of a poet so 
great and a man so loved and admired. . . .”’ 


THE NOTE-BOOKS AND PAPERS 
OF GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS 


‘(whose centenary, too, falls this year) 


Edited by Humphry House 


25s. net 


“, . . This volume intensifies the impression made by 
Hopkins’s letters published some time ago; that of an inner 
passion which can be paralleled among modern writers only 


in the letters of Keats. . . .°’—-Scotsman 


ENGLISH LITERATURE: 
MODERN = _ 1450-1939 
By G. H. Mair 


A new edition, with an Epilogue, 1914-1939, by A.C. Ward 
(Home University Library) 


3s. 6d. net 


“It is work fit to give not only solid knowledge, but inspira- 
tiom se .’—Time and Tide 


THE LETTERS OF GEORGE 


GORDON 1902-1942 
10s. 6d. net 


‘©, .. Arare companion. ... His character, his admirable 
nature, his firm mind, his warm heart, are legible in every 
line. . . .”,—Sunday Times 


Oxford University Press 
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Ty Rhosyn farm, had received but rejected as well no less 
than seven suitors, the deacons of Ayron decided that the 
time had come to bring her to book. 

“‘ Oysters we are not,” they declared : tongues had been 
given us to be used, and the matter of Miss Powell’s im- 
propriety must be given an airing. The fair name of Ayron, 
of Wales, and of chapel (versus church) were at stake, and 
incidentally Miss Powell’s own name must be given a 
chance to be cleared. Olwen agreed but, to the deacons’ 
surprise, confessed to no sense that she stood in need of 
clearing. 

She had, she said, no intention of limiting her choice to 
seven young men. She would continue until seventy had 
been weighed, and, if necessary, found wanting. Men, she 
told the deacons, were “vain, spoilt, and bumptious 
bosses” and she proposed to go on testing them in the 
time-honoured way. The other girls of the village should 
be grateful not jealous, for did she not send them her 
rejected suitors “less clumsy and better-mannered ”’ than 
they had been? As to the taking of liberties, the deft 
placing of a bolster and a hair-prong under the pillow took 
care of that. 

So Olwen continued until fifteen had come courting 
under the parental roof, and such is Mr. Rhys Davies’s skill 
that the number does not seem excessive. With extreme 
delicacy, he combines observance of the proprieties with 
shrewd comment on human nature at large, country people 
in particular, and Welsh in detail. His story abounds in 
wit which never degenerates into farce and in the character 
of Olwen, spokesman for the new woman at the start of 
this century, he discovers a pathos which is the more moving 
for the sly satire from which it stands out. The easy 
unaffected grace of his prose is a further delight in these days 
when good writing is so little practised. 
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and, at moments, really beautiful.”—New Statesman. 
2nd impression. 5s. net 


Bugle Blast 


A Further Anthology from the Services 
Edited by JACK AISTROP and REGINALD MOORE 


** An anthology which everyone should read; it gives a wide 
and varied picture of life in the Services in time of war.”— 
Listener. ; 2nd impression. 6s. net 


Nettles and Docks 


NANCY PRICE 
Introduction by NORMAN BIRKETT 


“* The mind of a wonderful woman is laid open in this book, which 
is a tonic and a delight, something to dip into when the spirit is 
deadened.”—Queen. Illustrated. 2nd impression. 7s. 6d. net 
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BRITISH WOODLAND TREES. H. L. Epuin. Illus- 
trated. Batsford. 12s. 6d. 

How MANY OF us can name thirty British trees, excluding 
otnamental shrubs, which we could recognize at any 
season of the year? And how many wanting to lay in a 
stock of firewood for winter, to build a durable timber 
fence, or to plant shade-trees in a small garden would know 
which sort to chogse? As one who hopes, after the war, 
to require some little of this practical knowledge—and who 
has intended always to acquire wider nodding acquaintance 
in the woods I especially welcome this book. It makes 
of learning both a pleasure and temptation. 

The author, a graduate in forestry, writes primarily for 
professional foresters and field naturalists, but he has 
presented his material in a way that will readily appeal to 
the lay public. Two hundred species of trees, native to or 
planted commercially in British woods and parklands, 
are described at every season of the year and at each stage 
of growth. Methods of raising from seed or cuttings, 
proper siting and treatment, the appearance and past and 
present use of the timber are expertly discussed. Many notes 
of general interest—on the investment value of oak, the 
tallest tree growing in Britain, edible fruits of the different 
species, a living relic of the world’s prehistoric flora— 
follow the technical items of identification, culture, and 
individual properties. Supplementary keys make for 
simplified recognition either by buds and twigs in winter, 
leaves and flowers in summer, or by fruits, seeds, and 
bark. 

But, perhaps best of all where the layman is concerned, 
are the superb drawings and photographs. What a 
different it makes to see trees against their natural back- 
ground, spruces growing in the snowclad Scottish 
highlands, junipers on a fellside above Grasmere, an avenue 
of beeches in Nidderdale or of limes in East Lothian, 
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The Debt 


Formations of the R.A.F. in great strength 
crossed the coast last night to attack military 
objectives . . . mines were laid in enemy waters 

. nineteen bombers and seven fighters did 
not return. 


The bulletin ends : imagination begins. 


Those splendid lives, their loves, their hopes, 
their dreams, their years-to-be so freely risked, so 
freely lost, for our security. 


You know the debt is unrepayable, but let 
your cheque book help the R.A.F. Benevolent 
Fund to go on caring for widow and orphan 
and hard hit dependents, rebuilding the future 
where no future seems to be. Never was its 
work so vital. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


Please send donations to 
Lorp RIVERDALE, Chairman, or BERTRAM T. RUMBLE, 
Hon. Sec., Appeals Committee, R.A.F. Benevolent Fund, 
1 Sloane Street, London, S.W.1. Cheques and P.O. 
payable to R.A.F. Benevolent Fund. 
(Registered under War Charities Act, 1940) 
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planes and willows among the daffodils in Regent’s Park ! 
These fourscore photographs and the thirty-two plates 
showing structural details of foliage, flowers, and fruit, 
provide a pageant of the whole varied beauty of the British 
woodland scene. 

Given such generous illustration and so much palatable 
information, it may seem churlish to ask for more. But, ina 
future edition, might there not be one chapter on the history 
of British forests and on enthusiasts like William Gilpin, 
vicar of Boldre in the New Forest, who awakened early 
appreciation of a fine national heritage ? 

ALAN WALBANK 


THE DEVICE OF GOVERNMENT: An Essay on Civil 

Polity. JoHN Lairp. Cambridge University Press. 6s. 
“‘ BEING VERY AMBITIOUS,” says Professor Laird of this 
book, “I tried to make it short’ ; and certainly he has got 
through, and even more admirably got across, an amazing 
amount of work in his 170 pages. It is notorious that a 
book with much padding is easier to review shortly than 
a book like this, “‘ compact and pithy” as the publishers 
justifiably call it; and it is not for lack of ambition on the 
reviewer's part, but rather through editorial astringency 
of space, that I cannot give Dr. Laird’s book the detailed 
attention it so obviously demands. 

“ Popular philosophy,” yes ; but not by any means for a 
lazy reader, as I found to my shame when first tackling it 
in a careless mood; many readers will no doubt be put 
off, as I was at first, by that “ it all depends what you mean 
by ...” for which Dr. Joad, in a recent Radio Times, 
says he has been most unmercifully ragged. “Let us 
examine the force of the preposition . . .,” “‘ summing up 
the discussion of this chapter...” : many readers will no 
doubt share my first impression that such dull work as this 
is only made permissible by Dr. Laird’s occasional vividness 
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One King 


A SURVEY OF THE DOMINIONS AND COLONIES 
OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, BY 


DEREK TANGYE 


A book for the instruction and entertainment of .every 
responsible member of the Commonwealth, and one 
(it has an Index) that should have a prominent place 
on the reference shelf. Portraits and Maps. 12s. 6d. net 


Before the Tide Turned 
LizuT-CoMMDR. HUGH HODGKINSON 


The personal experiences of a destroyer officer in the 
Mediterranean, 1941, the lean year, when our enemies 
pressed hard and our strength was low. Drawings by 
Lieut-Commander PETER THORNHILL 10s. 6d. net 


The U.S.S.R. 
JAMES S. GREGORY anp D. W. SHAVE 


A geographical survey with tables and indexes providing 
much statistical and general information. 
Maps. 21s. net 


BRITAIN’S HOME GUARD 


A character study of Britain’s Civilian Army by 
JOHN BROPHY 
with nineteen portraits in full colour by 
ERIC KENNINGTON 


READY IN THE NEW YEAR. 6S. NET 
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of phrase: “ Except for wet-nursing, there are few employ- 
ments which are exclusively women’s . . .,” “sops and 
bribes to the venial, propaganda deliberately aimed below 
the intellectual belt . . .,”” “ your Chuffeys may enjoy every 
minute spent upon the books of the Chuzzlewit firm... .” 
But, while applauding such eloquence, we shall be mistaken 
if we judge this book on any switchback principle; it is 
more like a moving staircase, bringing us up, in reluctant 
admiration of the hidden power, from the stuffy twilight 
atmosphere of “it all depends” to the clear light of day, 
where, like Mrs. Snagsby, we “ see it all ”’. 

What we chiefly see, stepping off the staircase with the 
proper foot, is the platform of democracy. And the method 
should appeal to those members of the Forces who recently 
had the privilege of hearing the Aberdeen Professor in 
person, for it is also the method of their textbooks—“ the 
best defence is attack.’’ The case against democracy is put 
rather better than any of its opponents could put it, and 
is found wanting not by supernatural standards but by 
natural ones. It may depend, I allow, on what you mean 
by “ natural’, but Dr. Laird has answered that one in his 
first thirty pages, now more than a hundred steps below 
us, as we await our post-war train. 

R. C. CHURCHILL 


HAZLITT IN THE WORKSHOP: THE MANU- 
SCRIPT OF THE FIGHT. Transcribed, with Colla- 
tion, Notes, and Commentary, by STEwART C. WILCox. 
John Hopkins Press; London: H. Milford. 9s. 6d. 

DESPITE ITS IMPERFECTIONS this is a valuable little book, 

for it shows a first-rate piece of literature in the making. 

It allows us to see (and in Hazlitt’s case the opportunity is 

nowhere else afforded) writing as a craft as well as an art: 

the first fluent draft of The Fight, the many improvements 
of word and phrase even as he composed (or at least in the 
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was the excellent 

advice given by 
Richard Jefferies, the naturalist whose books 
should be in every rucksack... . Not that 
he was foolhardy: discretion suggests that 
something ought to depend upon the welcome 
on the other side. . . Never pass a Bookshop 
—there are no Bulls there; Trespassers will 
not be prosecuted; you will be welcome .. , 
Once in, just wave your hand and say 
“ Dont mind me; I’m Browsing.’ The 
world’s best company on silent shelves expects 
you. You alone can make them talk. 


Do come in. 
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very short interval before his copy went to the printer), 
and the deletion from this particular essay of the long 
digressions which he permitted himself in so many others. 
Under these heads the Editor writes helpfully if somewhat 
prolixly. He supplies plentiful evidence as to Hazlitt’s 
well-known methods of composition and revision, assembles 
a useful list of the more striking verbal changes, and 
demonstrates that the deletions (all of which tell of Hazlitt’s 
unhappy affair with Sarah Walker) were a few months 
later incorporated with little change in the Liber Amoris. 
The importance of all this needs no demonstration. 

The MS. consists of 33 leaves of Hazlitt’s handwriting 
(some two-thirds of the original draft) now preserved in 
the J. Pierpont Morgan Library, New York. But unfortu- 
nately Mr. Wilcox’s treatment of this treasure is not what 
it should be; nor did the veritable senate, whose “ in- 
valuable advice”’ and “helpful comment, regarding its 
presentation’ are gratefully acknowledged in the Preface, 
advise against insufficiency. Thus, there are at least seven 
interesting examples of “ over-writing ’ mentioned in the 
Notes (there are, of course, many others of little or no 
significance, slips of the pen, and the like), but even a brief 
check shows that Mr. Wilcox has no fixed principle for 
dealing with them. Sometimes he adopts the over-writing 
because it makes sense (35, 3; 37, 14); sometimes he 
rejects the over-writing for the same reason (25, 11 3 30, 14, 
incorrectly given as 30, 15). In another instance (39, 4) 
there is no difficulty, Hazlitt began to write “ appalling ” 
and changed to “ terrific’. There remain two instances 
in which both the over-writing and what it over-wrote 
make entire sense. In one of these (11, 19) he rejects the 
over-writing “felt” and keeps “argued”, presumably 
because “ argued ”’ is in the New Monthly version ; in the 
other (40, 17) he keeps the over-writing “Aye” and 
rejects “Ah” although “Ah” is in the Mew Monthly 
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TRANSFORMATION 2 
Edited by STEFAN SCHIMANSKI and HENRY TREECE 


“ Transformation Two is an important volume for my 
readers. Here was something that I had long been looking 
for, a collection of essays by writers . . . who all believe in 
the individual personality and their purpose is to see how 
that personality can be maintained and society at the same 
time adequately served. The range of their topics and their 
treatment is admirable.” 

B. Iror Evans (John O’ London’s). 8s. 6d. 


A MAP OF HEARTS 


A Collection of Short Stories. (now out of print but reprinting) 
Edited by STEFAN SCHIMANSKI and HENRY TREECE 


The book is divided into three sections, stories of the war, 
imaginative sketches and tales of conscience. The writers 
include William Sansom, Mulk Raj Anand, J. F. Hendry, 
John Pudney, Inez Holden, Gwyn Jones, and fifteen others. 
Wrapper designed by Henry Moore. 8s. 6d. 


Lindsay Drummond Ltd., 6 Buckingham St., W.C.2 
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The Wounds of the Apostles 
Poems by Fred Marnau 7/6 


The Gates of Silence 
Poems by Wrey Gardiner 6/- 


The Light in the Dust 
Novel by Willy Goldman 7/6 
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version. Where then are we ? For to put it bluntly, though 
I hope not offensively, our concern is with Hazlitt’s de- 
cisions and not the transcriber’s. A second point: the 
normal number of lines on a page of the MS. is 20. There 
are a few 19’s and a few 21’s which arouse no curiosity. 
But what of foilos 25 (22 lines), 30 (23), 40 (22), and 
AI (23)? Folio 41 is reproduced by photostatic process as 
a frontispiece, and it seems certain as such deductions can 
be from a photostat that the extra three lines are an after- 
thought squeezed in at the head of the page. Judge their 
importance for a study of Hazlitt’s workmanship: “ The 
carrier-pigeons now mounted [flew struck out] into the 
air 8c one of them flew with the news of her husband’s 
victory to the bosom of Mrs. Neat. Alas! for Mrs. 
Hickman !...”’ If Cribb’s comment at the foot of folio 40 
is similarly squeezed in, what an inspired afterthought it all 
was ! But Mr. Wilcox cannot help, and from Alaska to 
Galveston conscientious reviewers. are visiting New York 
to resolve their doubts. 

Again, we should welcome a fuller description of the 
MS. (its size? its binding ?), and it seems advisable to 
check the line references in the Notes. One error has been 
corrected above; on page 57 line 7 those interested may 
find another. 


GWYN JONES 


HOW TO STUDY AN OLD CHURCH. A. NEEDHAM. 
Batsford. 6s. 
THIS EASILY CARRIED book is a great help for anyone 
stranded in an English village. It may start a lifetime 
pursuit—for all. weathers and localities—it is living history 
in wood and stone and metal and glass. 
There is a dismal feeling to-day that England may sink 
into a museum piece, and have an export of whimsey. 
Not on your life! We are all longing for a community of 
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Shorter Stories 


SIR A. T. 
QUILLER-COUCH 


The making of this selection of 
his short stories was one of Q’s 
last tasks. 8/6 net 


2 ‘Everyman’s’ 
EXPERIENCES OF AN 
IRISH R.M. 

By Somerville and Ross 
No. 978 
THE MOONSTONE 
No. 979 
By Wilkie Collins 
Intro. by Dorothy L. Sayers 
Each 3/- net 
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Brenva 
T. GRAHAM BROWN 


An account of the three ascents 
of the Brenva face of Mont 
Blanc by routes discovered by 
the author, two with Frank 
Smythe and one with Alexander 
Graven. 


Photographs. 25/- net 


New Poetry 


STORMY HARVEST 
by Stanley Snaith 
THE AXE IN THE WOOD 
by Clifford Dyment 
SMOKE AFTER FLAME 
by Hal Summers 
3/6 net each 
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Nations. Here, in our old Parish life, we see the germ of 
such a community. Here was one strong building, the 
Church Tower, of stone, with arrangements for shooting, 
for signalling, for storing weapons. The yard was used 
for Home Guard practice, and the Yew-tree provided wood 
for bows and arrows (ordered by Edward I for this express 
purpose—a point the author has missed). In the vestry 
was the Bank—a strong box, with three keys, for holding 
the main store of money, deeds, and treasure belonging to 
the parishioners. The Nave was used for holy feasts, which 
were full of enjoyment, and special “‘ Church Ales” in aid 
of a girl about to be married or a lad about to emigrate. 
The ale, by the way, was brewed on the premises. Business 
transactions were made in the nave in full congregation, 
for no trading was thought unholy. There were simple and 
quick methods of dealing with disturbers of the peace. By 
the way, it is a pity the “ brang” has gone out of use, 
though one is sorry for the stout fellow who had to work it. 

In such a book as this we feel the English genius for 
working together and achieving security and enjoyment 
for everyone. Surely the readiness is all, and the same 
same spirit can operate in the larger world. 

High praise is due for all the illustrations, the index, and 
the interesting notes. We wish some smaller details had been 
omitted to afford more space for the screen—that people’s 
altar so full of history. May the book have a wide circula- 
tion, if only to stop the illiterate confusion of aisle with 
nave. Brides are used to going down an aisle, but the King 
will be doing it soon, if the Press is not put right. 

M. V. HUGHES 


